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THE ARRANGEMENT AND DATES OF MILTON'S 

SONNETS 



Professor David Harrison Stevens, in a recent article entitled 
"The Order of Milton's Sonnets, "^ has worked out a new chronology 
for these pieces based primarily on the hypothesis that Milton him- 
self intended to arrange them according to the time of their composi- 
tion and that their order in the 1645 edition and their designated 
order in the Cambridge Manuscript may therefore be relied on 
for the determination of doubtful points. Proved disagreement 
between the Cambridge Manuscript and the edition of 1673 is held 
to strengthen the supposition that the departures from the chrono- 
logical order in that volume did not have Milton's sanction. 

In reopening the question of chronology and in directing atten- 
tion to the data afforded by the Cambridge Manuscript, Professor 
Stevens has rendered a necessary service to Milton scholarship. A 
review of his conclusions is made desirable by what appears to be 
unsoundness in some of his arguments and by the existence of 
evidence in addition to what has hitherto been brought forward. 
We may consider first the problem of the arrangement of the sonnets 
in the 1673 edition. 

The poems chiefly in question are the two divorce sonnets — XI, 
"A book was writ of late called Tetrachordon," and XII, "I did but 
prompt the age to quit their clogs" — and the poem " On the New 
Forcers of Conscience under the Long Parliament." Sonnets XI and 
XII stand in that order and numbering in the 1673 edition. In the 
manuscript, however, they occur in the inverse order and numbering 
both in the drafts in Milton's hand and in an amanuensis copy. 
Stevens is in agreement with Masson and is undoubtedly right in 
dating Sonnet XII (11) before Sonnet XI (12), but the explanation 
of the change in the 1673 edition is still wanting. The "Forcers of 
Conscience" stands without number after the sonnet to Vane on 

' Modern Philology, XVII (1919), 25-33. 
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140 James Holly Hanford 

folio [48]' of the manuscript in the hand of an amanuensis. There 
is, however, a notation in Milton's hand between his own transcript 
of Sonnet XI (12) and the sonnet to Fairfax on folio 47, "on ye 
forcers of Conscience to come in heer," followed by "turn over the 
leafe" in the hand of the scribe who copied the poem, while on 
folio [48] there is the deleted notation beside the title of the piece 
and in the same hand: "to come in as directed on the leafe before." 
In the 1673 edition the poem stands after the sonnet series and 
separated from it by the translation from Horace and the "Vacation 
Exercise" (7 pages). What are we to infer to have been Milton's 
intention regarding its position ? 

It woidd seem probable that Milton had been of two minds 
about the poem, whether to regard it as a sonnet and place it with 
the two divorce pieces to which it is related in subject-matter and 
tone, or, because of its difference in form, to separate it entirely from 
the series. This would account for his having omitted to record it 
earlier in the Cambridge Manuscript^ and for his having left it 
unnumbered. The fact that the notation on folio [48] is canceled 
and that the piece stands apart from the series in the 1673 edition 
might be supposed to indicate that Milton returned in the end to 
his first intention, the scribe having simply omitted to cross out the 
notation on folio 47. To prove conclusively that in preparing the 
material for the press Milton separated the "Forcers of Conscience" 
from the divorce sonnets and to gain further light on the poet's 
plans for a second edition of his minor verse we have to consider a 
set of facts about the Cambridge Manuscript of which Professor 
Stevens has made only partial use. 

It has long been recognized that two sheets of the manuscript, 
folios 45-[46] (which should be reversed) and folios 49-[50], originally 
belonged to a separate set of papers. They are shorter than the 
rest and are said to be of different manufacture. The first of these, 

• Following Stevens' practice I have numbered the MS pages according to the num- 
bers on the alternate pages of the document itself and not according to Wright's facsimile. 
The correct n<imbers for unnumbered folios appear in brackets. In the case of the 
sonnets, roman numerals give the numbering in the 1673 edition, Arabic that in the 
Cambridge MS. 

2 Whatever the date of the poem (see below) it cannot be later than the Vane sonnet. 
That the poem was in existence when Milton still had the use of his eyes is proved by 
the notation in his hand on folio 47. 
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Arrangement and Dates of Milton's Sonnets 141 

headed "these sonnets follow ye 10 in ye printed booke," contains 
(folio [46]) copies of Sonnets XIP and XI (numbered 11, 12) in the 
hand of one amanuensis, A, and (folio 45) Sonnets XIII and XIV 
(13, 14) in the same hand; the second contains (folio 49) the last 
ten lines of Sonnet XVIII, "Cyriack whose grandsire," and the 
whole of " Cyriack this three years day " (numbered 22) in a second 
scribal hand, B, also (folio [50]) Sonnet XIX,. "Methought I saw" 
(numbered 23), in still a third hand, C. Besides the folio numbers 
in the upper right-hand corner, which designate the position of these 
papers in the Cambridge volume and are not in Milton's hand, 
folio [46] has in the left margin the number 1 (scribe A?), and 
folio 49 in a corresponding position the number 7 (scribe B). Evi- 
dently we have here two fragments of a transcript of the sonnets 
with two full leaves (4 pages, folios [3-6]) missing between them. 
Now the sonnets on folios [46]-45 (1 and [2] of the transcript) are 
copies of poems already in the long-leaf portion of the manuscript 
in Milton's hand, while those on folios 49-[50] (7-[8]) are found 
only here. Furthermore, scribe A has made extensive corrections 
in the original drafts of the sonnets (folios 43-[44], and 47-[48]), 
including those to Cromwell and Vane and the poem on the Forcers 
of Conscience, which are missing from the preserved folios of the 
transcript. Apparently Milton had directed him to prepare the 
whole group as it stands in the long-leaf portion of the manuscript 
for the press and to copy out the material in order as numbered, 
i.e., the four sonnets on folio [46]^5, and also Fairfax, 15, Cromwell, 
16, Vane, 17, and the "Forcers of Conscience," without number at 
the end. It is reasonable to suppose that this process took place 
between 1652, the date of the Cromwell and Vane sonnets, and 1655, 
the date of the two Cyriack Skinner sonnets, for we find no traces 
of scribe A's hand on folios 49-[50].^ 

1 The roman numerals refer to the numbering in the 1673 edition, from which the 
Fairfax, Cromwell, and Vane sonnets and the second sonnet to Skinner were omitted 
for political reasons. 

' More precisely, a date in the fall or winter of 1653-54 Is suggested by the known 
details of Milton's biography. Milton had been In large measure relieved of the duties 
of the secretaryship in December, 1652, and Massou (IV, 519 fl.) shows that he must 
have enjoyed considerable leisiu'e for over a year, only four of his state letters falling 
between February, 1653, and June, 1654. The Second Defense was probably not under- 
taken before 1654 (published in May). The resiunption of the more or less mechanical 
work of translating the Psalms, finished in August, 1653, and the determination to 
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142 James Holly Hanford 

Assuming for the moment that the "Forcers of Conscience" was 
actually included in the transcript (Professor Stevens thinks it was 
not), we have a reconstruction of the document as it stood by 1655. 
It seems likely that Milton, feeling that he cared to, or was to, 
write no more minor poems, was projecting a second edition, to 
include all the work which he had written up to that time. The 
Piedmont massacre, however, in April, 1655, brought a second and 
greater inspiration to the sonnet form. Five poems. Piedmont [18],' 
"When I consider" [19],' Lawrence [20],' "Cyriack whose grandsire" 
[21],' and "Cyriack, this three years day," 22, were composed in 
that year, and the sixth, "Methought I saw," 23, after the death of 
his second wife in 1658. These sonnets were, we may assume, 
written in the transcript by various scribes, as they were composed.^ 
For confirmation of this account of the contents of the transcript, 
and particularly of the conjecture that the "Forcers of Conscience," 
unnumbered, was included in it, we have only to calculate the space 
left for the missing material on pages [4-6]. The preserved pages 
contain two sonnets each (a little less in the hand of scribe B). 
Counting the "Forcers of Conscience" (20 lines) with the first 
four lines of "Cyriack whose grandsire" (which must have stood at 
the bottom of page 6) as the equivalent of nearly two sonnets, we 
have a perfect fit. 

It should now be clear that Milton himself determined the 
position of the "Forcers of Conscience," out of chronological order, 
after the sonnet series, where it stands in the edition of 1673. We 
may next inquire whether the reversal of the divorce sonnets may not 
also have been made under his direction. A possible reason for the 
change is at once apparent in the fact that Sonnet XI (12), naming 
the Tetrachordon, comes appropriately first, since the reader would 
find the bearing of Sonnet XII (11) unintelligible without it, unless 



issue a second edition of his poems may be connected with these facts and with his 
blindness. I assume that he would have wished to finish the versions for inclusion in 
the edition. The notation vide ante, opposite the page number on folio 1 of the tran- 
script, may refer to the copy containing them, which has not been preserved. 

I The order is that of the 1673 edition, where these three sonnets are numbered 
XV, XVI. and XVII. 

' Not much later certainly, for we know from other dated documents in his hand 
that scribe C was working for Milton about 1658-60. See Hanford, "The Date 
Milton's De Doclrina Chriatiana," Studies in Philology, June, 1920. 
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Arrangement and Dates of Milton's Sonnets 143 

indeed the original title, "On the Detraction which followed upon 
my writing certain Treatises," had been retained. It is retained in 
the transcript, where, it will be remembered, the sonnets stand in 
their original order and numbering. But it had not been Milton's 
earlier intention to preserve it. It is deleted in the first draft, 
though the cancellation is so inconspicuously made (an "x" through 
the single word "detraction") that it would be easy for the scribe 
to overlook it. This I assume that he did; but before the edition 
had issued from the press (presumably during the preparation of a 
second press transcript)' the error was corrected by a return to 
Milton's original intention. The change in the order of the sonnets 
followed as a natural consequence and even so it was found neces- 
sary to connect Sonnet XII with Sonnet XI by the caption "On the 
same." This certainly looks like the author's work. 

In view of the evidence that Milton rearranged his sonnets in 
preparing them for the press it now becomes necessary to set aside 
the assumption that their designated order in the press transcript 
(with the corresponding scribal numbering of Milton's originals) can 
be trusted for purposes of chronology. That Sonnet XII (11) was 
written earlier than Sonnet XI (12) is, as I have remarked, reasonably 
certain on other grounds. But is it certain that they were written 
consecutively or that they both antedate the sonnets which follow 
them in the edition ? Milton would in any case have wished them 
to stand together, and because of their difference in tone from the 
others he would have found it natural to place them either at the 
beginning or end of the later series. As a matter of fact the evidence 
of their original positions in Milton's portion of the Cambridge 
Manuscript is strongly against the conclusion that they belong 
together chronologically. Sonnet XII (11) follows the two drafts 
of the Lawes sonnet on folio 43 of the manuscript; Sonnet XI (12) 
is at the top of folio 45, the intervening page being partly occupied 

' It seems probable that such a transcript existed. The corrections In the first 
transcript, particularly In Sonnet 22, and the necessity of adjusting the position ol the 
"Forcers of Conscience" and of Incorporating new material would have made a new 
copy desirable. Moreover, the fact that the two fragments of the first press transcript 
remained in Milton's hands would seem to Indicate that this is not the docimient which 
was actually submitted to the printer. Whether Milton himself supervised the printing 
of the edition and what unauthorized changes, if any, were made by the printer remain 
open questions. 
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144 James Holly Hanford 

with the two drafts of the sonnet on Mrs. Thompson. If the two 
divorce sonnets were written consecutively before the sonnet to 
Lawes, as Professor Stevens assumes, Milton's drafts must both 
be copies of earlier originals, for the Lawes and Mrs. Thompson 
sonnets are pretty evidently first working drafts. We may admit 
that Milton may for some reason have reserved the two divorce 
sonnets apart and later decided to copy them in with the rest, but 
then it is hard to see why, in so doing, he should have failed to 
place Sonnet XI (12) at the top of folio [44], or, supposing the copying 
to have been done after the writing of the sonnet on Mrs. Thompson, 
in the blank space at the bottom of folio [44], which corresponds in 
size to that in which the draft of Sonnet XI (12) was written on 
folio 43.1 Equally suspicious is the fact that the drafts of the two 
divorce sonnets were not, apparently, written with the same pen. 
It seems more likely, on the showing of the manuscript, that both 
Sonnets XII and XI are first drafts and occur in the manuscript in 
their chronological relation to the Lawes and Mrs. Thompson son- 
nets, or that Sonnet XII (11) is a copy and Sonnet XI (12) a first 
draft, some support for the second alternative being given by the 
appearance of the writing and the character of the emendations, as 
well as by the fact that Sonnet XII (11) does not begin a page.^ 

Obviously such inferences are not reliable enough to stand in the 
face of unequivocal evidence of other kinds, but there is no such 
evidence. Stevens dates Sonnet XII (11) in the fall of 1644 on the 
ground that it shows a spirit of active conflict such as would have 
possessed Milton during the first heat of resentment against the 
"barbarous noise" of his detractors. It may, however, be read as 
an expression of deepening realization of the character of the Pres- 
byterian tyranny, rather than as a mere outburst of personal anger, 
and a date soon after the Lawes sonnet, Feb. 9, 1645 (i.e., 1646), 

> The two spaces measure almost exsictly the same. Somiet XI (12) being without 
title would have taken up less room than Sonnet XII (11). 

2 In the dralt ol Sonnet XII (11) one whole line is re-written, with the same pen as 
the original. The writing is even and there axe no other alterations. In Sonnet XI (12) 
Milton has evidently hesitated long over the epithet in the line, "These rugged names," 
etc. He at first wrote "barbarous," then "rough-hewn," repeating the latter in the 
margin, and finally "rugged." The text of the poem by no means satisfied him even 
so, for he later instructed scribe A to make extensive alterations. All this points to 
the fact that the draft was set down while the poem was still in process of composition. 
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Arrangement and Dates of Milton's Sonnets 145 

is not at all impossible. This would, at least, have the advantage 
of explaining why the poem was not included in the edition of 1645; 
some weight, also, may be attached to its similarity in theme and 
tone with the "Forcers of Conscience" (1646, see below). The 
Tetrachordon sonnet, following as it does the sonnet to Mrs. Thomp- 
son, whose death occurred December, 1646, would, if the chronology 
suggested by the Cambridge Manuscript is adopted, have to be 
assigned to the year 1647 or later. This would perhaps better fit 
the rather whimsical tone of the poem and Milton's statement that 
the Tetrachordon, published March, 1645, had "walked the town a 
while" before it was forgotten, than Stevens' date, the summer of 
1645. I dissent vigorously from the opinion that Mistress Milton's 
return to London in August or September would terminate her 
husband's interest in the fate of his last pamphlets or in the question 
of divorce!* 

In the case of the "Forcers of Conscience" I agree with Profes- 
sor Stevens that Masson's date, the first months of 1646, based on 
the references in the poem to the attacks of Baillie and Edwards, is 
too early. It is a part of the conspiracy to interpret everything in 
Milton's poetry in narrowly personal terms. Stevens' ascription of 
the piece to the beginning of the year 1647 is much more reasonable, 
but the assumption that Milton's notation on folio 47 fixes its 
position after the sonnet to Mrs. Thompson, in or later than Decem- 
ber, 1646, is obviously unsound. The note indicates only that the 
poem was to follow Sonnet XI (12), not that it was to come between 
XIV and XV, and even so it tells us nothing of its chronological 
position. It is perhaps more likely that the poem was written 
immediately after the passage of the ordinance of August 28, 1646, 
though it may have been composed just before this final realization 
of the "just fears" of Milton and the Independents. The whole 
matter is conjectural, but I feel that the chronological sequence — 
Sonnet XII (11) (1645-46); the "Forcers of Conscience" (summer 
[?] of 1646); Sonnet XIV (December, 1646); and Sonnet XI (12) 
(1647-48)^ — is the best that we can do on the available evidence. 

> The continuation of Milton's interest in tlie subject of divorce is evident from 
the chapters devoted to it in the Christian Doctrine. But the poem is not strictly speaking 
a "divorce sonnet." 

» I.e., before the Fairfax sonnet. 
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The doubtful points in the chronology of the sonnet group pub- 
lished in the 1645 edition concern the date of the poem "To a Nightin- 
gale" (Sonnet I) and of the Italian pieces (Sonnets II-VI with the 
Canzone). The first of these is placed by Masson in the Horton 
period; the others have been assumed to be products of Milton's 
Italian journey (1638-39). These dates have, however, been 
challenged and Professor Stevens suggests that the position of 
Sonnets I-VI before Sonnet VII, "How Soon Hath Time" (1631), 
strengthens the opinion that they were written at Cambridge as 
literary exercises in the fashion of the day. Now, the general propo- 
sition that the order in which Milton chose to arrange his sonnets 
constitutes a trustworthy guide to their chronology is, as we have 
seen, a doubtful one. He did not in the 1645 edition hesitate to 
modify the chronological order of the other poems when there was 
good reason to do so. Thus he naturally preferred to begin the 
volume with the great "Nativity Ode" (1629) rather than with 
the juvenile paraphrases of the Psalms. And in arranging the Latin 
elegies he placed Elegy VII at the end of the series though it had 
been written earlier than Elegy VI. None the less Professor Stevens 
is undoubtedly right in his conclusion that Milton attached con- 
siderable importance to the time of life at which his poems were 
written, and desired, other considerations being indifferent, to have 
the arrangement indicate a progression corresponding to his years. 
The sonnet "On Arriving at the Age of Twenty Three" constitutes 
a dividing point in his career and the placing of Sonnets I~VI before 
it may be significant. Unfortunately for the certainty of our con- 
clusions there were also artistic reasons for such an arrangement, 
for Sonnet I constitutes a fitting introduction to the Italian poems 
and the whole group is sharply distinguished from the later poems 
in subject-matter and tone. We are forced, therefore, in our attempt 
to reach a decision as to their date to rely primarily on other kinds 
of evidence. Such evidence exists in certain biographical sugges- 
tions, hitherto overlooked, which seem to unite this group very 
closely with the Latin elegies addressed to Diodati. In Elegy I 
(1625-26) Milton says that Cupid has as yet granted him immunity 
from love. In Elegy VII (1627) he declares that the blind boy has 
stricken him with the beauty of a nameless maiden in revenge for 
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his earlier scorn. In Sonnet I (the first Unes of which are translated 
from vss. 25-26 of Elegy V, 1629) he avows himself servant of the 
Muse and Love and prays for success. In Sonnet IV he writes, in 
language which closely parallels the opening of Elegy VII: 

Diodati (e te '1 dir6 con maraviglia) 
Quel ritroso io, ch'amor spreggiar solea 
E de' suoi lacci spesso mi ridea, 
Gia caddi, ov' uom dabben talor s'impiglia.i 

Finally, in the envoy to Elegy VII, written at some later time, he 
declares that he has been freed by philosophy from his youthful 
errors and is henceforth proof against the tyranny of love, while in 
Elegy VI (written at the Christmas season of the year 1629) he 
seems to imply that he has bidden or is about to bid farewell to 
amatory themes. 

In these utterances we seem to have playful but coherent record, 
expressed in a leash of languages for the edification of his friend, of 
a well-defined phase of the young poet's experience. It seems 
unlikely that the light game would ever have been renewed. With 
the composition of the "Nativity Ode," about Christmas, 1629, 
Milton's poetry, in accordance with the intention implied in Elegy 
VI, takes on a decidedly higher and more serious tone. The pieces 
in Latin and English which we know to have been composed in 
Italy or at Horton are entirely untouched by the Petrarchan mood. 
That Milton should be found writing to Diodati in 1638-39 in the 
strain which he had used a whole decade earlier is well-nigh incredible. 
In the absence of evidence to the contrary, therefore, I should date 
Sonnets I-VI between Elegies VII and VI, i.e., in 1628-29, cer- 
tainly not later than the sonnet "On Arriving at the Age of Twenty 
Three." 

James Holly Hanfobd 
Univeksitt of Nobth Carolina 

1 " Saepe cupldineas, puerilla tela, sagittas, 
Atque tuum sprevi, maxline numen. Amor." 
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